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Further gains in the business recovery were evidenced 
in May. Industrial production set a new high, after sea- 
sonal adjustment, exceeding by one point the previous 
peak of 137 percent of the 1947-49 average set in May 
and July, 1953. One factor in this rise was an increase in 
steel production to the highest monthly total on record — 
10.3 million tons. Steel production in June is expected to 
continue at much the same rate as in May, especially with 
the quick settlement of the auto dispute. 

Reflecting the increased pace of industrial activity, 
soft coal production at the end of the month reached the 
highest level in 19 months and railway freight traffic was 
the heaviest since October, 1953. Consumer demand also 
remained at high levels, with auto sales booming and 
department store sales in May averaging more than 8 
percent above those in May of last year. 








Further Increases in Employment 


Another substantial improvement in the employment 
situation occurred in May. Total employment rose by more 
than 1 million to a record 62.7 million for the month. At 
the same time, unemployment dropped by nearly a half 
million — the largest month-to-month decline in 14 years 
—to 2.5 million. 

Largely accounting for the improved. picture were 
sharp seasonal gains in construction and farm work and a 
contraseasonal rise in manufacturing employment. Over 
16.3 million people were employed in manufacturing in 
May, half a million more than in May of 1954. 


New Construction Advances 





Building continued to boom during May. Expenditures 
for new construction rose seasonally to $3.5 billion, a new 
high for the month and 13 percent above last May. 

Large gains were recorded for most types of private 
building over May, 1954, with total private building in- 
creasing 18 percent. Private homebuilding expenditures 
were 23 percent above the level of a year ago with sub- 
stantial advances also occurring in commercial, religious, 
and educational building. Public construction activity, 
however, was only slightly above last May. 

__A possible cessation of the rise in homebuilding was 
indicated by recent data on contract awards. The value 
of contracts awarded for residential building in May in 
the 37 states east of the Rockies declined 6 percent from 
the April figure, according to the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
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tion. However, the May figure was stitt-23 peréent over 
that of a year ago. 


Capital Expenditures Rise 


Capital expenditures promise to exert a strong sus- 
taining influence in the current business picture if firms 
adhere to plans reported in April and May to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and the United States 
Department of Commerce. On the basis of these reports, 
outlays for new plant and equipment by American busi- 
ness in the second and third quarters of this year are 
likely to rise to $27.9 billion and $28.8 billion respectively 
at seasonally adjusted annual rates, well above the first 
quarter rate of $25.6 billion. Projected expenditures in the 
third quarter, if realized, will equal the peak rate of 
expenditures attained in the third quarter of 1953. 

Increased outlays were scheduled by all major indus- 
tries. The largest relative increases from early 1955 
spending rates are anticipated by steel, nonferrous metals, 
transportation equipment (including autos), petroleum, 
chemical, and paper companies. Railroad, public utility, 
and mining companies also plan large increases, 15 to 20 
percent more in the third quarter than in the first quarter 
(on a seasonally adjusted basis). 


Fulbright Committee Report 


An increase in speculation since late 1954, bringing 
stock prices to dangerously high levels, was charged in 
the majority report of the Senate Banking Committee on 
its recent stock market investigation. The report of the 
minority (Republican) members challenged this view, 
asserting that current high levels of stock prices are the 
result of such “real factors” as higher incomes and in- 
creased industrial activity rather than of speculation. 

Both reports agreed, however, that various aspects of 
security markets deserved further study, specifically the 
over-the-counter markets, “penny” stocks, and the sale of 
foreign (mainly Canadian) stocks in this country. 

The first outcome of the investigation was a bill intro- 
duced in May by Senator Fulbright calling for increased 
regulation of unlisted securities by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Among other things, the bill would 
require such companies to file regular financial statements 
with the SEC and would subject trading in such stocks to 
Federal Reserve margin requirements (which do not 
apply at present to such transactions). 
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Wages and Prices 


Economic views continue in the pattern molded by 
previous postwar ups and downs in the plateau of high 
prosperity. Each new upsurge or setback takes on the 
character of a massive fluctuation while it is under way, 
only to be seen as a minor irregularity in retrospect. 

The current upsurge —like the previous ones termi- 
nating in early 1951 and mid-1953— has brought on new 
heights of optimism. The extreme to which sentiment has 
swung is nowhere better illustrated than in fears con- 
cerning the Ford settlement with the auto workers. The 
wage contract, it is said, foreshadows inflation. 


Recent Stability in Prices 

For about three years an unprecedented stability in 
price levels has prevailed. Since June of 1952 the BLS 
consumer price index has not been more than a point 
away from its present level in either direction. During 
this entire period the combined index has thus been con- 
fined to a range of litthke more than 1 percent. Moderate 
declines in prices of nondurable goods, such as food and 
apparel, have been offset by continuing advances in such 
service items as rent, gas, electricity, and medical care. 

During the same period the wholesale price index has 
been confined to a similarly narrow range. By the end of 
1952 wholesale prices had completed the letdown from the 
Korean excesses of early 1951. Since then, the index has 
remained almost stationary. In the last few months, the 
strong recovery movement in production and income has 
resulted in only moderate upward tendencies. Increases 
have been largely confined to such primary products as 
building materials, metals, and rubber. In many cases, the 
prices of the finished products utilizing such materials 
were held steady despite the rise in costs. 

This lack of price response as the economy generally 
has pushed up into new high ground is a development of 
more than a little significance. It indicates that industry 
is capable of turning’ out everything demanded by con- 
sumers, business, and government at existing prices. Many 
producers consider their margins adequate, and competi- 
tion prevents others from widening them through price 
increases. For the latter, putting prices up means losing 
part of their market. 

The situation is typical of the late stages of a great 
postwar boom. After a time facilities are built up and 
efficiency improved to the point where higher prices are 
no longer essential to increased production. As long as 


activity continues high, there is no incentive to cut prices 
substantially, but competition for larger shares of the 
market gets tougher right up to the breaking point. 


Automobile Prices and Wages 


The automobile settlement will obviously increase costs 
and provides at least some incentive to cover the cost 
increases through higher prices. This incentive will be 
intensified if prices of materials are also increased. It js 
generally understood that the steel industry plans to pass 
on any wage increases granted in its own settlement, 
Estimates of the steel price increase to be expected in the 
summer center around $5 a ton. The issue on auto prices 
will thus become acute with the introduction of the 1956 
models. 

At that time, the price leaders in the auto industry will 
be faced with a real dilemma. If they do not raise prices, 
profits will be squeezed by rising costs as well as by fall- 
ing volume. If they do, they may be blamed for precipi- 
tating or intensifying a decline in sales that is likely to 
occur anyway, for entirely unrelated reasons. The indus- 
try faced a similar situation in bringing out the 1938 
models; it raised prices and was criticized for the drastic 
‘ecline that followed. 

The squeeze will be even more severe for the inde- 
pendents. They can hardly afford to absorb the cost in- 
creases without raising prices, but perhaps even less can 
they afford to raise prices in the absence of such action 
on the part of General Motors and Ford. Their market 
shares have already been drastically reduced by the engi- 
neering efforts, the automatic facilities, and the hard- 
hitting sales organizations of the latter. In the new model 
year, the independents will probably face another turn 
of the screw, tightening the competitive situation that 
led to the recent mergers. Their salvation may well 
depend upon their ability to achieve cost savings under 
their new organizational arrangements. 

As Ford executives stated in announcing the settle- 
ment, the decision on auto prices is yet to be made. All 
that can definitely be said is that the tie between wages 
and prices is not so close as has been commonly assumed. 
The effects of rising wages on costs are moderated by 
rising man-hour productivity; and even if costs rise, the 
state of the market will condition the ability of the indus- 
try to pass the increases on to consumers. 


How Much Inflation? 

There remains the question of spreading effects in 
other parts of the economy. If wage increases are granted 
widely through industry, what will be the effect on over- 
all price levels? It appears plausible to say that the wage 
increases add fuel to the inflationary fire. The trouble 
with this proposition lies in its implications — first, that 
there is an inflationary fire, and second, that the wage 
increases will make a significant difference in the price 
trend. 

As to the first, the fact is that no danger of real infla- 
tion threatens this country except for the possibility of 
all-out war. Our economy has just demonstrated its ability 
to carry a heavy military program and an investment 
boom stimulated by accelerated amortization without im- 
posing any substantial restrictions on consumption. That 
investment boom has now expanded capacity to the point 
where an even heavier load can be carried without strain; 
and the labor force, too, is not so close to its capacity as 
in earlier postwar years. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








THE HAVEN OF THE WAYFARER 


The first hotels in this country were seaport inns and 
converted farmhouses located along stagecoach routes. 
The Jamestown Inn, first of its kind, was constructed in 
Virginia in 1607. Business was conducted on the “Ameri- 
can plan” — including both lodging and meals — with one 
dollar per day considered as a “good round price.” 

With the growth of the railroads, hotels were built 
near the stations, and in keeping pace with the develop- 
ment of travel they were forced to expand, not only in 
size, but in services offered as well. 


Era of Overexpansion 


The increase in automobile travel and a nationwide 
construction boom brought forth an unprecedented ex- 
pansion in the hotel industry between 1916 and 1930. In 
many cases, construction was based on attempts to boost 
civic pride with little consideration being given to future 
markets or to sound financial policy. With increased con- 
struction, the occupancy rate (the percentage of rooms 
occupied) dropped from a high of 85 percent in 1920 to 
69 percent by 1925 and then held steady until 1929. 

Few industries suffered more severely than the hotel 
business during the depression, when high fixed charges 
could not be met. The occupancy rate dropped from 70 
percent on October 29, 1929, to 51 percent in 1932, spell- 
ing disaster for the industry and throwing 81 percent of 
the nation’s hotels into the hands of receivers. 

Part of the difficulty lay in misgauging the character 
of the market. With travel shifting rapidly to the auto- 
mobile, the motel made its bid for prominence. Motels 
first appeared around 1925 and by 1939 numbered some 
13,000. Stimulated by the increase in automobile travel 
and the development of highways, and not affected by the 
hotels’ major problems (parking, high costs, and labor 
difficulties), the motel was a welcome innovation for the 
traveler but a thorn in the side for the hotels. 

The hotel business began to show signs of an upward 
trend by 1936, but recovery was slow. By 1939, occupancy 
had recovered to only 63 percent, but the wartime boom 
caused a sharp gain in sales, with the peak being reached 
in 1946 when room occupancy reached 92 percent. How- 
ever, the trend of occupancy has been steadily downward 
since then, and by 1954 had receded to 73 percent. 

Since 1939, inflation has pushed current hotel rates 
up as much as 40 to 50 percent and at the same time has 
boosted hotel operating costs between 115 and 120 percent. 
Although hotel occupancy in 1954 reached its lowest level 
in 13 years, the rise in average room rates and the popu- 
larity of dining and other services offered by hotels acted 
to maintain profits at a fairly constant level. 


The Industry Today 


Hotels, now the seventh largest industry in the United 
States, number over 15,300, provide over 1,400,000 rooms 
which can accommodate more than two million guests 
each night, furnish dining accommodations for over one 
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million persons and serve five million meals each day. In 
addition, they employ more than 600,000 people and spend 
over a billion dollars annually in salaries and wages. 

As an industry, hotels have developed into four well- 
marked categories: (1) the deluxe type hotel, usually 
located in a large city and characterized by opulent sur- 
roundings and prices of equal magnificence; (2) the 
first- or medium-class transient hotel, situated in cities 
and towns located near well-traveled routes; (3) the 
country and resort hotel, located in vacation areas and 
throughout the country; and (4) the residential or apart- 
ment-type hotel which caters to the permanent resident. 

The major part of hotel income is derived from room 
sales, but in recent years other factors have become in- 
creasingly important. Food and beverages are becoming 
more significant; they currently account for 46 percent 
of the hotel income as compared with 25 percent during 
the 1920’s. In fact, many hotels today are in the black 
only because of good food sales. 


Hotels in Illinois 


Prior to 1800, the first record of anything resembling 
an inn in Illinois was a 60-foot lodging for “voyagers and 
Indians” built adjoining the mansion of John Kinzie in 
Chicago. Among the earliest hotels were the Hunter 
House in Alton, built in 1819, and the Rawling’s House in 
Shawneetown, constructed about the same time. 

From the 1850’s, hotels in Illinois suffered from a 
shift in business as railroads were built and new highways 
constructed. As a result, the hotels moved into the major 
cities. Between 1916 and 1930, however, the hotel industry 
expanded by leaps and bounds. This period saw the con- 
struction of such hotels as the Stevens — the largest hotel 
in the world — the Ambassador, Bismarck, Drake, Morri- 
son, and Shoreland hotels in Chicago, the Pere Marquette 
of Peoria —largest hotel in Illinois outside of Chicago 
—the Custer in Galesburg, the Abraham Lincoln of 
Springfield, and many others. 

Today, Illinois has more than 1,500 hotels and can 
boast of fourth place among the states in the nation’s 
hotel industry. Chicago, the “convention center of the 
United States,” has over 2,000 conventions scheduled for 
1955, and is, in addition, striving to compete for her 
share of the $9 billion expected to be spent for recrea- 
tional travel this year. 

The outlook for the industry as a whole is not entirely 
bright. Labor organization has caused some readjustment 
of the irregular hours and low pay, but it is difficult to 
get and keep help. Other industries can reduce employ- 
ment when business is down, but hotels must keep at 
least 80 percent of their normal payroll at all times. 

As long as business continues at its present high level 
and industry supplies its traveling representatives with 
lucrative expense accounts, the hotel people may be 
justified in their present optimistic outlook. The shift in 
market shares toward the motels may be nearing an end, 
but any decline in the total market will probably hit the 
more expensive hotel traffic harder. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes March, 1955, to April, 1955 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


































































































“3 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 #30 +40 Percentage 
COAL. PRODUCTION aie April Change from 
1955 Mar. | Apr. 
1955 1954 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 295 .6* + 0.3] + 3.9 
; 1 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUFACTURING sc. 313.2 |+0.4| +70 
I digit ara oy a6 on ce 43.3%» 0.0} — 4.2 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 15.5 +10.9 | +32.0 
CONSTRUCT, Se See Private nonresidential....... 12.5 + 3.9 | +10.3 
gO ee ee 10.6 +16.4 0.0 
Sead res Gees 
P Merchandise exports........ 16.1° + 8.9} +191 
oe. se Sees Merchandise imports........ 12.2¢ +19.9 | +181 
Excess of exports........... 3.9¢ —15.5 | +22.3 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
UE son oie e's 4 ns vo ws 30.7» +2.4};+9.1 
Installment credit.......... 23. 5> + 2.3 | + 9.7 
Business loans?............... 22.5» — 0.7) + 1.7 
Cash farm income’............ 22.8 + 0.1}; — 0.1 
FARM PRICES —____—— ————__—_— $$. —|—_____- 
* Indexes 
3 (1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
* No change from previous month. Combined index............ 136" + 0.7 | +10.6 
Durable manufactures....... 151" + 2.0 | +12.7 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 124* +0.8/+7.8 
PN aOR dA ee” cae BLES | RRR — SN ce trent any sha 1218 — 0.8} +11.0 
." aii < Manufacturing employment‘ 
April Percentage Production workers......... 105" + 0.9] + 2.1 
Item 1955 Change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
(1947-49 Mar. Apr. Average hours worked.... 101 — 1.2} + 3.1 
= 100) 1955 1954 Average hourly earnings..... 140 + 0.5} + 3.3 
_— ites ~ = Average weekly earnings.... 141 — 0.7|] + : 5 
: . Construction contracts awarded® 303 + 8.8 | +37.2 
PROCONIS POWES ow ok s codoeccnes 188.6 — 3.4 11.8 r 
Coal peal. ct A a ea 65.1 | —24.0 ; 7.5 Department store sales*...... 119° + 5.3) +72 
Employment — manufacturing®..| 103.6 +0.5} + 1.4 er pee index*....... 114 — 0.1) - 0.3 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*) 140.54 + 1.0] + 6.6 All co “4 2a rT 05 05 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*... . 110.0» +2.8/) + 4.8 F spe Mss ssn ewes 94 + > 3 A 5) 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 116.9 — 0.1} + 0.3 Foods products............. 103 3 09 a 
Construction contracts awarded® 441.2 +32.2 | +89.8 Othe AOA P OPS NOR nC aes e065 : + 01 ¥ 1 0 
Bank debits’.................. 153.0 | -15.6| + 9.2 _ Other... -.-.--eeeeee eee ee. 116 + ¥ & 
Farm prices*................. 830° 0.0| —14.4 Farm prices is a 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. . 192.7 — 94;)+4+0.5 cpu te Sp omgggay RiP Fee es B- + : 0 + 09 
_- » wn. 10 —~ Oe i tI99n 1 } 8 FAI DY TAPICIS. 2.2.2 e eens ° 
Futsoteum production”. aL Ae: 75 0.8] +2.! 3d. are 874 + 1.2| — 4.4 
ip ) 1e ¥ - 2 ) ; s: 3 y 
‘ Fed. Res MBean Sn Dist tue lg gg Sn Bg fw 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 


Dodge Corp.; Res. Bd.; *® Life Ins. 


Rpts.; 
Manag. Assn.; ” Ill, Geol. Survey. 


Agcy. 


of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ° F. 
> As of end of month. 


® Seasonally adjusted. 





Ww. 


Dodge Corp. 


¢ Data are for March, 


4 Based 











* March data; comparisons relate to February, 1955, and March, 1955; comparisons relate to February, 1955, and March, 1954. 
1954. » Seasonally adjusted. ¢ Revised series. on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1955 1954 
Item — eres Rh. 
May 21 May 14 May 7 Apr. 30 Apr. 23 May 22 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,542 1,478 1,448 1,433 1,429 1,200 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 9,730 9,673 9,586 9,699 9 ,697 8,373 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 208 208 202 217 212 149 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........| 6,676 6,681 6,688 6,836 6,832 6,435 
OS BERR Ee eer rn 1947-49=100....... 136 136 135 134 133 99 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 774 757 741 730 706 682 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 115 108 134 120 112 106 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
SR nee Serer 1947-49=100....... 110.3 110.4 110.4 110.4 110.3 110.9 
Other than farm products and foods. ..1947-49=100....... 115.7 115.7 415.7 115.8 115.8 114.5* 
Ee RIOD, ocak cuccsecncuess 1947-49=100....... 89.3 89.3 89.2 89.8 90.4 93.2 
Finance: 
NN TORS os cre Wis. » mi 0 dale ered mek. OF GO... ccs} 22 22,721 22 ,607 22,545 22,530 21,975 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 226 233 237 222 204 248 























Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


@ Monthly index for May, 1954. 
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New Common Stock Issues Near Peak 


Transactions in the capital market during the first 
quarter continued at the high levels attained in other 
recent quarters. The volume of new stocks and bonds 
issued by corporations amounted to $2.6 billion, about the 
same as in the last three quarters of 1954 and $900 million 
higher than in the first quarter of 1954. 

Swelled by new issues offered by General Motors and 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, amounting to 
$330 million and $300 million respectively, common stock 
financing reached its highest quarterly level since 1929. 
Common stock offerings totaled $760 million in the first 
quarter, 75 percent greater than in the fourth quarter 
and more than double its year-ago level. New issues of 
preferred stock were down somewhat from the fourth 
quarter but, at $115 million, were unchanged from the 
first quarter of 1954. Debt financing of $1.7 billion was 
less than in the previous three-month period but exceeded 
first quarter 1954 by $400 million. 

Manufacturing companies were the largest single 
group of stock and bond issuers in the first quarter. Their 
new issues Of $900 million accounted for 35 percent of 
total offerings. Issues of financial and real estate com- 
panies amounted to $630 million, and made up nearly 25 
percent of total issues. This was four times the offerings 
of this group in the first quarter of 1954, reflecting re- 
newed expansion in installment credit and financing by 
sales finance companies, particularly GMAC, this year. 


Railroad Traffic 

Railroad business, in response to the general recovery 
in production and trade, has picked up considerably in 
recent months. The volume of freight carloadings has 
exceeded the depressed level of 1954 each month this year 
and in recent months has been near 1953’s high rates (see 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
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chart). For the first five months of 1955 the gain in 
loadings over the same period of last year amounted to 
about 10 percent. 

The railroads’ net income has increased substantially 
more than traffic volume and revenues this year. Net 
income of the major roads in the first four months of 
1954 totaled $243 million, 85 percent higher than a year 
ago. Only part of the increase was due to increased 
revenues, with much of the remainder reflecting strength- 
ened economy programs put into effect by many roads and 
lower tax liabilities due to rapid amortization of some 
facilities. 


Gross Product Matches Record 

Paced by peak-level construction activity, some in- 
ventory accumulation, and a resurgence in personal con- 
sumption expenditures, gross national product recovered 
sharply in the first quarter of 1955 to equal the record- 
high second quarter of 1955. Total output was up by $8 
billion during the quarter to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $370 billion. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr. 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 
1955 1954 1954 


Gross national product.......... 370.0 362.0 355.8 
Personal consumption........ 242.0 237.7 230.5 
Durable goods... ......00 33.4 29.9 28.0 
Nondurable goods.......... 122.1 122.1 118.8 
UR iitaninecvenrcwens 86.5 85.7 83.6 
Domestic investment......... 53.3 49.5 44.5 
New construction.......... 30.8 29.1 26.0 
Producers’ durableequipment 21.1 2.7 22.7 
Change in business inventories t.3 —1.3 —4.2 
Nonfarm inventories only. . i —1.6 —4.2 
Foreign investment........... 0 8 —1.1 
Government purchases........ 74.7 74.1 81.9 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
PUAtIONME EMOOINE. 2 oo. s conse. n.a. 302.6 298.9 
Personal imcome...........25. 292.7 289.0 285.1 
Disposable personal income...... 260.6 255.9 202.3 
on ee eee 18.7 18.2 21.8 


Personal consumption expenditures accounted for more 
than half of the first quarter rise in GNP. Outlays for 
durable goods were up by $3.5 billion, reflecting mainly 
the record volume of new car purchases early this year. 
Expenditures for nondurables leveled off at an annual 
rate of $122.1 billion during the quarter. Expenditures for 
services continued to advance at about the same rate as 
in the four quarters of the preceding year. 

Virtually all of the remaining first quarter increase in 
total expenditures centered in private investment. Con- 
struction expenditures rose by $1.7 billion on the strength 
of record-level residential building. Business spending for 
new plant and equipment changed little during the quar- 
ter, but the more-than-year-long inventory liquidation was 
halted, and accumulation amounting to an annual rate of 
$1.3 billion took place. Attempts by auto dealers to replen- 
ish their stocks accounted for much of this accumulation. 


High-Level Liquid Saving 

Individuals added $11.7 billion to their financial assets 
in 1954 bringing their net equity in liquid forms to $590 
billion. The advance was about the same as in the previous 
year although the rate of accumulation of specific forms 
of liquid assets differed considerably between the two 
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years. In 1953 virtually nothing was added to individuals’ 
demand deposits, whereas this highly liquid form of 
saving increased by $2.7 billion in 1954. Time deposits 
also increased last year — by $4.4 billion compared with 
$4.2 billion in 1953. Savings and loan associations and life 
insurance companies continued to attract new saving at a 
rapid rate, as individuals added $4.5 billion to their finan- 
cial assets in the form of savings and loan certificates 
and $5.3 billion to their equity in private life insurance. 

A substantial reduction occurred in new investment in 
securities. Somewhat more was added to the volume of 
outstanding savings bonds in 1954 than in 1953, and 
equity in corporate stocks and bonds rose by $2.5 billion 
—the same increase as the year before. However, hold- 
ings of Federal, state, and local government bonds, ex- 
cluding United States savings bonds, were reduced by 
$1.9 billion, compared with an increase of $2.3 billion in 
1953. There was also a smaller amount added to govern- 
ment insurance last year, reflecting stepped-up unem- 
ployment benefits that were not matched by higher with- 
holding rates. 

The most significant offset to these lower rates of 
saving was the addition of only $400 million to consumer 
installment credit on autos and other durables last year 
compared with $3.2 billion the year before. Mortgage 
obligations rose substantially in 1954, however, advancing 
by $8.6 billion to $65.1 billion. 


Building Materials Output 


The postwar construction boom has benefited suppliers 
of building materials in varying degrees. Some indication 
of the differential expansion in the output of these ma- 
terials is provided by new indexes of building materials 
output recently published by the Department of Commerce 
(see chart). The indexes do not present a complete pic- 
ture of the building materials industry since data for 
many specific lines are not available, but they do high- 
light changes in some important areas. 

Trends in home design and building materials have, 
for example, favored output of gypsum wallboard, which 
has become a strong contender for interior finishing. On 
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the other hand, millwork has not kept pace with construe. 
tion activity, in part because of competition from stee| 
and aluminum for doors and windows used in con. 
temporary homes. Output of lumber and brick and other 
clay products has moved up roughly with total building, 
The large advances in cement and iron and steel produc. 
tion, illustrated in the chart, reflect the substantial postwar 
expansion of nonresidential building including highway 
and other public works activity. 


Employment Up Sharply 


Seasonal advances in agricultural and construction 
employment reinforced by a contraseasonal rise in the 
number of manufacturing jobholders in May pushed total 
employment to a record of 62.7 million for the month, 
This was up by somewhat more than a million workers 
from April and 1.6 million higher than in May, 1954, 
Unemployment declined to 2.5 million during May. Census 
data in thousands of workers follow: 


May April May 
1955 1955 1954 


Civilian labor force.............. 65,192 64,647 64,425 
ee TET OT Cree eee 62,703 61,685 61,119 
I os is i arid) ba > hen 6,963 6,215 6,822 
Nonagricultural............... 55,740 55,470 54,297 
Unemployment................. 2,489 2,962 3,305 


Debt Change 


Net public and private debt rose by $21 billion last year 
to $606 billion. The advance was the smallest since 1949 
and compared with an increase of $29 billion in 1953 and 
$43 billion in 1950, the postwar peak. 

Private debt moved up $14 billion during the year to 
$432 billion. All of the change resulted from increased 
mortgage debt and other borrowing by individuals and 
unincorporated businesses. Corporate debt outstanding de- 
clined by more than a billion dollars during the year. 

Net public debt rose by $7 billion, mainly because of 
sharply increased borrowing by state and local govern- 
ments. Their debt advanced by 17 percent in fiscal year 
1954, compared with 11 percent in both of the preceding 
years (state and local debt figures are available only on a 
fiscal year basis). At the Federal level, a $2-billion in- 
crease in net debt was the smallest since 1951. 





Wages and Prices 
(Continued from page 2) 


Secondly, it cannot be demonstrated that a slight ac- 
celeration of the wage trend would have any quantitative 
effect on prices. During the past three years average 
hourly earnings rose over 10 percent while prices held 
steady. In the recovery from the 1954 lows, the advance in 
wage rates was accelerated by rising hours of work, in- 
volving the payment of overtime premiums in the durable 
goods industries. These overtime premiums are likely to 
be eliminated in the months ahead, and the advance in 
wage rates may well be slowed rather than accelerated. 

There is, moreover, no substantial reason to fear that 
increasing pressure on the labor force will accelerate the 
wage trend in the period ahead. The recent pace of ad- 
vance has been based on temporary surges in three factors 
— autos, housing, and inventories — which cannot be ex- 
pected to continue advancing at anything like the same 
rate. The best that can now be looked for is comparative 
stability, and the growth of the labor force will make for 
less rather than increased pressure on wages. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Modern Die-Making 


A method of casting forging dies from beryllium 
copper alloy has been developed by the Columbus, Ohio, 
division of North American Aviation. The expense of this 
new method may be as little as one-fourth that of cutting 
dies in the conventional manner. The beryllium copper 
dies can be used to forge parts of magnesium, steel, and 
aluminum. 

Duralastic Products Company, Detroit, is using plastic 
rather than metal dies to make samples of plastic prod- 
ucts. By this method ideas and designs can be tested 
before the expense of metal dies is undertaken. The dies 
will also be lasting enough to make prototypes for dis- 
play before the more durable metal dies are ready for 
use. Examples of products where the plastic dies have 
been used to produce the testing items include automobile 
heater casings, chair backs, and fishing tackle boxes. 


Earnings of Factory Workers 


The average hourly wage rate of factory workers 
throughout the nation in April, 1954, was $1.68, according 
to a survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The distribution of wages covered a fairly wide range, 
however, as may be seen in the accompanying chart, and 
it differed substantially for male and female workers. 
About 22 percent of all workers earned less than $1.25, 
but only 13 percent of the men were in that group in 
contrast to 51 percent of the women. At the other end of 
the scale 6 percent of the workers earned more than $2.50, 
but this group included 8 percent of the men and only 1 
percent of the women. In large measure the difference 
resulted from the concentration of men in highly skilled 
jobs and in industries with higher wage scales. 

Average earnings varied considerably among the 
major industrial classifications, from a high of $2.03 in 


HOURLY WAGES OF FACTORY WORKERS 
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transportation equipment to a low of $1.27 in tobacco 
processing. Machinery, metals, paper and printing, chem- 
icals and petroleum, and instruments all averaged higher 
than the national $1.68, whereas food processing, lumber 
and furniture, leather, textiles and apparel, and miscel- 
laneous industries averaged lower. 

The industry variations resulted in sizable regional 
differences, as did variations in the proportion of women 
employed. In the Middle West and the Far West there 
were a larger proportion of men employed and a greater 
concentration of workers in durable goods industries. 
These factors resulted in average earnings substantially 
higher than in the Northeast and in the South, where 
nondurable goods production is more important and where 
there are relatively more women workers. 


Auto-matic Additions 


New and improved automobile accessories continue to 
flow into the market place. Two of these items are de- 
signed to meet special needs of the newer cars. The 
Trico Products Corporation, Buffalo, New York, has 
developed a special blade for windshield wipers that will 
curve around the wraparound windshields featured on 
many cars. This is done by the use of a self-normalizing 
“Cam-O-Matic” arm. The blade is also designed to im- 
prove wiping at high automoiive speeds. 

To make the driving of cars with automatic shift 
even easier, an auxiliary accelerator for the left foot 
has been designed by Zenith Industries, 1491 Vine Street, 
Los Angeles 28, California. This enables the driver to use 
his right foot for braking only, if he so desires, although 
it does not interfere with the right-foot operation of the 
accelerator. The device is made to retail at $2.95. 

A new synthetic rubber and a new synthetic cord have 
resulted in a tubeless tire which will give up to 50 percent 
more mileage, according to the Atlas Supply Company, 
subsidiary of Standard Oil. Viprene and Plycron, the 
new synthetics, give the added strength without requiring 
thicker-than-normal tread, reducing the danger of heating 
and blowouts of many extra-heavy tires. The tire will be 
priced at approximately $70. 

Although it was originally developed for military use, 
the “Telescopic Eye” may find a fertile market among 
car owners. The “eye” operates with a sensitive infrared 
receiving tube and a coated lens to pick up any object 
with heat enough to produce the infrared rays, seeing 
through even dense fog. The engine heat of an oncoming 
car or the exhaust of one on which the driver is gaining 
could be seen by a driver long before his headlights would 
pick them up. It is made by the Lewyt Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Business Management 


In a bulletin entitled Appraisal of Management the 
Bureau of Business Management of the University of 
Illinois has published the proceedings of the Seventh 
Industrial Management Institute held at the University 
last October. Included are the eleven addresses given by 
prominent businessmen of the State and the nation. The 
topics vary from cost controls and personnel programs to 
appraisal of management’s problems and effectiveness. The 
bulletin is available from the Bureau of Business Man- 
agement, 15 Commerce Annex, Urbana, at $2.00 a copy. 
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DEMAND FROM THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


LOWELL S. HARDIN 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Purdue University 


Public discussions of the current farm situation run 
in a fairly pessimistic vein and tend to overlook many 
favorable aspects of the farmers’ position. Large crop 
surpluses, lower prices, and declining farm incomes 
underlie this view, but they do not tell the whole story. 

The per capita income of the farm population has 
remained high, This is true partly because total income, 
including inventory changes and nonfarm income as well 
as realized cash income from farming operations, has 
been fairly well maintained and partly because the farm 
population is diminishing. Furthermore, the financial posi- 
tion of agriculture remains fairly strong and farmers 
continue to be reasonably optimistic, or at least not pessi- 
mistic, about agriculture in the long run. Demand from 
the agricultural sector has been supported by these influ- 
ences. Purchases of capital equipment and consumption 
goods and services by farmers promise to remain near 
the relatively high current levels. 


Farm Income Declines 

The peak in farmers’ cash receipts from marketings 
and government payments was reached in 1951. Since 
then receipts have dropped 9 percent, mainly because of 
lower farm prices received. Prices paid for items used in 
production are down only slightly from the peak. As a 
result, net realized farm income in 1954 was down 10 
percent from 1953 and 16 percent from the 1951 high. 

A further drop of 5 to 8 percent is likely to occur in 
1955. Almost all of this decline can be expected to result 
from lower prices, since the volume of farm marketings 
will probably fall only slightly and production expenses 
are not likely to drop appreciably during the year. As of 
March 1, farmers intended to plant crop acreages nearly 
as great as those of 1954. Acreages in cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, and rice will be lower, but soybean and feed 
grain acreages are expected to increase. 

Sustained production in combination with existing 
carryovers will exert further downward pressure on 
prices. Farm prices for all commodities by the end of the 
first quarter of 1955 averaged a full 5 percent below their 
year-earlier levels. Crop prices were up somewhat but 
prices received by farmers for livestock were 10 percent 
lower in March than a year ago. 

Price support levels on eligible crops and acreages will 
also be lower in 1955. Farmers have received payments 
of $7.4 billion for farm output consumers have not bought. 
As is well known, supplies acquired or under Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans are substantial. At mid-April, 
1955, wheat holdings amounted to 1,099 million bushels, 
corn to 857 million bushels, cotton to 8.5 million bales, and 
butter and cheese to 810 million pounds. Because of these 
stocks and plans for output near 1954 levels, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has announced slight 
reductions in some support levels for 1955. The average 
support price for corn at 87 percent of parity is $1.58 
compared with an average of $1.62 for the 1954 crop; 
wheat is down from $2.24 at 90 percent last year to $2.06 
at 82.5 percent this year; soybeans will be supported at 
2.04, which is 70 percent of parity rather than the higher 
level of 80 percent last year. 

Regional variations in farm income are the rule 
rather than the exception. The Corn Belt is currently ex- 


periencing a relatively greater decline in income than 
many other regions because of lower hog prices this year, 
Cash receipts for the United States as a whole were off 5 
percent from year-ago levels in the early part of 1955, 
compared with a decline of 7 percent in the East North 
Central Region. However, the cut in Corn Belt income is 
coming a year later than in several other regions. 


No Decline in Per Capita Income 


The anticipated decline in receipts from marketings 
and in net realized income of farmers relates only to the 
over-all results. These two measures do not take into 
account increasing farm size and the decreasing number 
of farms and farm people. Income from nonfarm sources 
and changes in farm inventories also need to be con- 
sidered. 

Net realized income of farm operators does not in- 
clude income earned by the farm population in nonfarm 
pursuits. More than a fourth of the net income of the 
farm population comes from nonagricultural sources and 
although realized net income of farm operators dropped 
10 percent in 1954, net income to the farm population 
including both farm and nonfarm sources was down only 
3 percent. With income and employment in the nonfarm 
sector up this year, improved opportunities exist for farm- 
ers to supplement their income from nonfarm sources. 

Moreover, some of 1954’s output went into farmers’ 
inventories and as such actually represents income which 
may be realized at a future date. Per capita farm incomes 
adjusted for inventory changes act:ally showed a small 
increase in 1954. Farmers liquidated inventory holdings 
in 1953, but in 1954 some accumulation occurred, with the 
result that farm income per capita from all sources after 
adjustment for inventory changes was up from $914 in 
1953 to $918 in 1954, a level that was only slightly below 
1951’s peak (see accompanying chart). 

The marked increase in per capita income over the 
past 15 years reflects agriculture’s increasing ability to 
produce more crops and livestock with less labor. In 1955, 
per capita income for farmers will probably not drop 
significantly, if at all, since the rapid farm-to-city move- 
ment that has taken place in the past few years can be 
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expected to continue in 1955, and the lower farm income 
anticipated will be shared by fewer farmers. 


Financial Structure Basically Sound 


The comparative balance sheet of agriculture com- 
piled by the United States Department of Agriculture 
shows that the farmers’ financial position has weakened 
somewhat in recent years but is still strong by comparison 
with anything but the postwar peaks. Although the net 
worth of agriculture at $139.3 billion in 1955 was down 
about 10 percent from the 1952 peak of $155.6 billion, it 
was over three times the $43.7 billion of 1940. The 
worsening of position since 1952 has been caused by the 
decline in values of real estate and other farm assets and 
continued advances in real estate debt. Financial assets 
advanced about enough to offset further increases in non- 
real estate debt. A comparison of the two sides of the 
account shows that total liabilities amounted to only 13 
percent of total assets in 1955. 

In the Midwest, the real estate market has been much 
stronger than in other parts of the nation. The average 
value of farm land in Illinois, Indiana, and the East 
North Central area continued to advance after 1952 while 
the national average was declining several percent from 
the peak. Recently some tendency toward recovery has 
been shown in other areas. This strength in land values 
probably reflects a combination of farmer confidence, the 
rising productivity of land made possible by new tech- 
nology and larger farms, and somewhat easier borrowing 
terms. A return to peak rates of expenditure for land 
cannot be expected in the near future, but substantial 
further declines are not threatened by the farm com- 
munity’s present position or attitudes. 


Farm Investment in New Equipment Reduced 


To an increasing degree, commercial farming has 
become a mechanized enterprise.’ Capital investment per 
farm worker currently amounts to about $14,000, up 70 
percent from 1940 in real terms. This explains how farm 
output in 1954 could be nearly 30 percent higher than in 
1940 while the farm population had shrunk by nearly a 
third, to 22 million, over the same years. In 1954, farmers 
had three times as many trucks and tractors as in 1940, 
four times as many milking machines, five times as many 
grain combines, and six times as many corn pickers. 

Modern technical agriculture not only feeds on capital 
but cannot long produce with significant redtctions in 
purchases of noncapital items. Farming is becoming more 
and more comparable to industry in that it operates on 
purchased rather than home-produced items. Since 1950 
farmers have spent more than $10 billion annually for 
nonfarm goods and services. Expenditures of almost $5 
billion a year have been made on machinery, motor 
vehicles, repairs, and fuels; over $4 billion annually have 
gone into chemicals, building materials, and fencing, and 
more than $1 billion into fertilizers. 

Farmers’ demand for production items from the non- 
farm sector of the economy is expected to remain essen- 
tially stable over the near-term given a parity ratio of 
85 to 88. When farm income declines expenditures for 
capital items may be deferred. But unless farmers reduce 
production, cutbacks in the use of fertilizers and other 
supplies are improbable. 

Continued substitution of capital items for labor and 
continued use of purchased production items are generally 
economic under present price relationships. The cost of 
hired labor is the only important element in farm pro- 
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duction costs that increased significantly between 1954 
and the beginning of 1955 (see table). Prices of capital 
equipment and farm supplies were virtually unchanged. 
One of the reasons for the long-term trend toward in- 
creasing use of machinery is also evident from the table. 
Wages for hired labor are more than four times those in 
the 1935-39 base period, compared with increases of only 
about 2 times for motor vehicles and machinery. 

Farmers’ expenditures for new machinery in 1954 
were 10 percent below 1953. Last year’s volume of pur- 
chases is not likely to be exceeded in 1955, Farmers are 
currently well equipped and expenditures will be largely 
in the direction of replacing old and inefficient equipment. 
Replacement of relatively new equipment will be resisted 
unless definite cost economies can be demonstrated for 
new models. 


Other Farm Purchases Higher 


On the other hand, consumption of fuel, tires, and 
motor supplies can be expected to increase slightly in 
1955. Expenditures for these items depend largely on 
the stock of machinery and the extent of its use. Despite 
the decline in expenditures for farm equipment last year 
the stock of equipment increased, and with production 
remaining high, farm outlays for maintaining and oper- 
ating equipment must go up. 

Fertilizer consumption may reach a new high this 
year. Use has risen from 2 million tons in 1940 to 6 
million tons in 1954, and, as for most chemicals, the 
market continues to be an expanding one. As in the case 
of capital equipment, farmers can be expected to buy 
new production items at a fairly rapid rate as long as 
these goods show promise of reducing unit costs. 

In addition to demand for production goods being 
sustained, demand for consumption items by the farm 
sector may strengthen slightly this year. Consumption, 
generally speaking, is dependent on income, but the more 
optimistic view of the general economic outlook by 
farmers and the greater opportunities for earning non- 
farm income encourage free spending. Under these con- 
ditions, furthermore, income may be supplemented with 
credit and savings, since credit is generally available 
and most farm people are in a relatively liquid position. 

In making an appraisal of farm demand it is impor- 
tant to recognize that the total farm market continues 
in a state of flux. Crosscurrents of demand sometimes 
merge with startling results. Currently they are veering 
to the favorable side. Although the total farm market is 
shrinking in comparison with the nonfarm economy, pur- 
chasing power per farm unit may be increasing. Actual 
rural purchasing power for goods and services used in 
production and consumption may therefore continue rela- 
tively strong. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic activity declined slightly in Illinois during 
April as many indicators reflected seasonal slackening. 
Coal production was down sharply from its March level, 
although it remained well ahead of 1954, as it has all 
year. Bank debits and life insurance sales also registered 
substantial drops, but remained above a year earlier. 

Construction contract awards, on the other hand, ex- 
perienced a seasonal gain as weather improved, rising 
32 percent to a level almost twice as high as in April, 
1954. Department store sales also were higher, sparked 
by the onset of warmer weather. 

The only major indicators below their April, 1954, 
levels were business loans at Chicago banks, down 5 
percent, and farm prices, down 14 percent. 


Forty Years of Banking 


Deposits of Illinois banks have increased tenfold in 
the past forty years. The vastly increased business of 1954 
is being carried on, however, by 25 percent fewer banks 
than existed in the State in 1941. 

As may be seen in the chart below, the reduction in 
the number of banks came between 1929 and 1934 when 
thousands of banks were closed throughout the nation. 
Since most of the banks which closed were the smaller, 
less well-protected banks and since some of the assets 
of the failing banks were assumed by stronger neighbors, 
deposits in those five years declined only half as much as 
did the number of banks. 

While the number of banks remained fairly stable, 
deposits resumed their upward trend after 1934. The great 
surge came during the war, when deposits doubled be- 
tween 1941 and 1945. The Korean conflict brought another 
spurt in the need for bank credit, raising deposits from 
$12 billion to more than $14.4 billion. 

The primary assets behind these growing deposits have 
always been loans and investments, the earning assets. 
In 1914 loans accounted for about three-fourths of the 
total, a proportion which held fairly constant through 
1929. After that time, however, loans declined sharply 
with business conditions, whereas investments, largely 
United States Government securities, continued to expand, 
so that by 1934 loans and investments were about equal. 


BANKING IN ILLINOIS, 1914-54 
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Loans resumed their upward trend after 1934, but be- 
cause of the war needs investments in Governments grew 
even faster, to 75 percent of total loans and investments 
of Illinois banks in 1945. Since that time loans have ex- 
panded sharply, whereas investments have held steady; 
in 1954 loans accounted for 37 percent of the total, Govy- 
ernments for 52 percent, and other investments for only 
11 percent of the earning assets behind deposits. 


Net Farm Earnings, 1954 


Variety characterized 1954 net farm earnings in IIli- 
nois, with northern farmers enjoying bumper crop yields 
and southern farmers suffering from drouth conditions, 

In the central and northern parts of the State higher 
prices and larger crops combined to yield substantially 
larger earnings than in 1953. Reports of the Illinois Farm 
Bureau Farm Management Service indicate that net earn- 
ings per acre of cash grain farms in central Illinois were 
more than 30 percent higher than in 1953, western hog 
farms more than 10 percent higher, and feeder-hog farms 
about 60 percent higher. The only farms in the Chicago 
area not to have earnings up to those of a year earlier 
were dairy farms, whose net declined about 2 percent. 

Higher prices were no help to the southern Illinois 
farms hit by drouth. Dairy farms in the St. Louis area 
recorded a net loss for the year, as did poultry and 
feeder-cattle farms. Grain and hog farms, while netting 
a profit, earned substantially less than in 1953. 

Complete reports of the survey are available from the 
Illinois Farm Bureau Management Service, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Expansion of Northern Illinois Industry 


Growth highlights the picture of industry in northern 
Illinois. New plants and expansion of existing facilities 
may be found in several sections. 

Rockford is a center of rapid expansion. The Goss 
Printing Press Company recently opened a plant to make 
all the Goss flat-bed and tubular presses, stereotyping 
equipment, and parts for other presses. The plant employs 
about 200 persons. Plans are also completed for a plant 
for the American Chicle Company. 

Additions to two other Rockford plants are also under 
way. The, American Cabinet Hardware Corporation 1s 
building a new plant, not only to consolidate the opera- 
tions which it now houses in several locations in that city 
but also to allow room for over-all expansion. The Barnes 
Drill Company is also planning to build a new plant 
which will double its capacity and employ about 200 more 
workers. 

The California Packing Corporation expects to open 
a new plant in Rochelle this summer. The factory will 
supply cans for the food processing of the company’s 
Midwest division and will employ about 100 persons. 

Many small new plants have sprung up in the Joliet 
area in recent months. These include the Great Lakes 
Aluminum Company, manufacturers of metal seats; the 
Kenlite Corporation, makers of corrugated plastic sheets 
for awnings and skylights; Revere Copper and Brass, 
Incorporated, producers of seamless brass tubing, and the 
Joliet Tool and Manufacturing Company, makers of tools, 
dies, and fixtures. The F. E. Schundler Company, pro- 
ducers of nonmetallic minerals and insulation, are con- 
structing an addition to their Joliet plant which will 
expand employment by about 50 persons. 
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% CN Oe Se Ree. ie peat ees $ 846 n.a. $ 7,814 $ Sl $ 124 
{Mar., 1955... 135.7 19.3 33 —3.0 —7.8 
; Percentage change from. ...) ane 1954 | 1353 +10 2 +10 +13.2 +7.6 
TEE ie ee Fete aes gee $1,139 na. | $ 5,686 ; $ 34 $ 107 
RO OIL (Mar.,1955....) +192.1 +11.4 +27 —5.2 +5.5 
: Percentage change from... .) any 1954." ||| 4463/9 411.4 +11 $18.3 +101 
C OE er te Pene cee Nekdwnds-der $ 803 n.a. $11,830 $ 72 $ 96 
; Percentage change from {Mar., 1955... 61.6 +i9.7 +16 +17 ~3.4 
***)Apr., 1954... +6.4 +5.9 +33 +27.7 +1.3 
‘ PEPE eC Cee ET gens t caaaor ss $ 259 n.a $ 5,503 n.a. $ 42 
(Mar., 1955... 47.2 +14.0 a. —8.1 
Percentage change from. . . Apr. 1954... +992 +107 a5 +7.9 
Rock Island-Moline.......... Se Nenad ac $ 800 21,243 $ 9,491 $ 87> $ 163 
sacha dinate: teen. —iee —4.4 +12.5 na. +1.5 +7.1 
: ae ee ‘+l Apr., 1954... —68 3 +7.9 +5.5 +13.1 +6.9 
! I accuses coendinacss a ire $2 ,766 35,248 $18,139 $ 149 $ 208 
I Ee RE te +6.1 +0.5 +17.9 +26¢ —10.3 —18 3 
) ; ag 8° ‘++ Apr., 1954... +9.3 +151 +12.6 +4 +11.5 —0.5 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
PMN i eine ciara tate bens ceeaieik ait er $ 277 7,107 $ 5,403 $ 62 $ 117 
epcinisiiites ithaiinain: Genii {Mar., 1955.... +50.9 —-1.4 +12.2 n.a. —3.4 +8.5 
— “**\ Apr., 1954 —46.3 +6.0 +1.0 +5.4 —10.4 
er ere $ 462 9 ,046 $ 7,374 $ 60 $ 102 
Ficprisaitdadahy utenannis: Aides {Mar., 1955.... —6.3 —5.3 +9.7 n.a. +11.8 +2.7 
a “-**) Apr. 1954....] +57.1 +11.3 —2.3 +23.5 +1.2 
NR ocr baks pharcekunce ee $ 261 9,066 $ 6,015 $ 47 $ 54 
RS Oe (Mar., 1955....| +45.0 +17.9 +11.0 +20 —2.5 —10.4 
Percentage change from... .) ane 1954." || 4143/9 =fe aot ie +18 414.5 -0.9 
Ps ic eukcissadtrees: Sdee okies Saeed $ 569 26,799 $10,516 $ 104 $ 111 
aes: —f. +13.6 +25¢ +01 —15.2 
—_ "*** Apr, 1954... . —8.8 +26.2 —0.0 +7¢ +20.4 —3.5 
MN dig Se oe aes hie ee eee $ 9909 7 ,006 $ 4,366 n.a. $ 3s 
( SS LA14 2? ial mt = 
Percentage change from... . ety 1955. site +214 , 6.5 +15.2 sates 5.6 
\Apr., 1954.... +392 1 +1.7 +0.8 | +4.5 
Ee rE eee wn EES ee SON $ 622 47 ,205° $17,460 | $ 197 $ 247 
Peccentans chinetem. (ean O..1 <2 —1.3 +15 .3 + 16° —6.7 +3.1 
a a ‘\Apr., 1954....] +37.0 +10.7 +10.0 +14° +7.3 +8.3 
NG ac as ee hahsweerws caida eee: $ 602 8,522 $ 4,999 $ 37 $ 67 
iceland ieee Maal (Mar., 1955....) +83.5 +10.8 +16.7 +27 —8.1 —12.5 
re “***\Apr., 1954....| +58.8 +12.5 +2.7 +11 —6.3 —6.1 
io 6k aes cdsd eee. $ 625 28 048° $13,179 $ 99 $ 210 
Percontane chanes teem, (uta Se....1 +082 —6.4 +15.0 na —10.2 —25.4 
re ****) Age. 1954....1 +33.5 | 49.7 +2.7 +1.8 —9.9 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Ts. 5 5b si oes ccebeceiens $ 230 11,768 $ 9,344 $ 122 $ 54 
a {Mar., 1955.... —39.2 —1.3 +13.1 n.a. —13.4 —26.1 
i te eee ee —5.§ +1.3 —-10.9 | —14.9 
OD ik isis cd eg aks hee $ 154 11,504 $4,981 | ¢ a! a 
Psieinteiiits utiiediadi tidus (Mar., 1955....| +42.6 | —7.6 +10.6 | na. —8.6 | —6.0 
ns | +4.0 +0.7 | +10.3 | +20.5 
Ns cated diencives ccanetanmmunnee | $ 403 | 5,812 $ 4,516 a | 2a 
f ‘ gc | 5 i , <® 
Percentage change from... . < Mar., 1955... ‘| 1 .° +10.0 _ 3.3 
Apr., 1954....| +76.8 | +5.1 +3.1 | —7.6 























* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. 2 Local power companies. 3 I]linois 
Data are for March, 1955, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to February, 1955, and March, 
* Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store 
sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 


Jepartment of Revenue. 
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